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\ SEXTETTE OF THE 


GIRL FRIDAYS OF RADIO 
AND THE WORK THEY DO 


They stay behind the Mike, but, as RUTH ARELL discovers, they play no small 


part in some of our favorite programs 
= 





{) memper i t I Robinso cari git st t i ively | i gtel t 

( sort W ecall w he escued puts | 5 ables Nhe t OK t ea 

" n a desert island and this man ther aller t liscOV e rea “ ) se 
ecamn s devoted servant. Because the res er boss about spite of whatever the call 
: I Ace I‘'riday, ¢ 5 alled hin as said $ mis Without s knowu 
al riday since tne the term Mar t, she deternnnes whether it s genuine and 
ay is « c mean an employee w mportant ih to pull back the swinging 

cle ted w eheartedly t the nterests ol gat and pel the door marked private 
n pl ye! When ] tell y 1 that Miss | il ofeldt s secre 
few helds of endeavor must a man’s se tary to Rudy Vallee, y will realize th 
etary be so mu is “Girl” Friday, in every esponsibilities that res ier shoulders. She 
neaning of the term, as in radio Che radio is worked for m for seven years, starting 
tar—be he comedian, orchestra leader, master as a typist; but, as the organization grew, she 
ceremomes, or commentator—could not pos was promoted until she is not only secretary 
sibly give the to the popular or 
th pertorn chestra leader but 
! t < est otice manager as 
ve yu well. She handles 

ucds pe ike 1 ine the strictly busi 
t la V6 . ness end of the 

‘ ‘ Rudy Vallee et 
| ibsorber terprises, whic! 
butter consist I pl mo 

( ! grapl recordings 
i tog ij t Ccatre engage 
seekers awa ron memts, moving 
a hese tans pictures, broad 
e well-meaning casts, and dance 
mut ey dra the engagements 
enet oO the Though she has a 
id i and staff of four un 
eave m ex- der her, she open: 
austed all the mail and 
lheretore, one answers all ‘phone 


i the first tl rs 7 , , calls from those 
aw Evelyn Langfeldt, Rudy Vallee’s rage 
i radi secretary ~ , ° . : who know Vallee 
secretary, is checking the time of 


itivates R ml tron those 
ites is the the broadcast on her stop watch . 
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who pretend to know him. Contrary 
to popular belief, most of the latter 
are men. The biggest part of her 
job is timing Vallee for his stage 
appearances and his broadcasts. She 
is never far from her stop watch 
Evelyn Langfeldt sees Rudy Vallee 
oftener than any other girl and she 
enjoys working for him. To her he 
is more than a popular idol; he is a 
hard-working, clear-thinking business 
man. “He has wonderful energy,” 
she says. “Every day he comes to 
the theatre where he is now appear- 
with a smile on his 
himself in his 
dictation 
through the door while he dresses 
He thinks and talks very fast. He 
is a very fair employer, expecting 
the utmost codperation from his staff, 
and no one makes the same mistake 


ing in a show, 
lace. He 
dressing room and fires 


shaves 


twice 


L.OUISE SUMMA thinks hers is 
the nicest job in America, and maybe 
it is—she works for Amos 'n’ Andy. 
She has been secretary to the nation’s most 
famous radio team since they first started in 
radio as a team. Her job may be called a 
an investment in friendship which 
Correll (Andy) and 
more than ten 


return on 
she made with Charles J 
Freeman | (Amos ) 
years ago. In those days she was a stenog- 
rapher for an concern staging 
amateur theatricals and circuses all over the 
days Correll and Gosden 


er sd Tl 


amusemem 


country In those 





Kay Bell, secretary to 
Paul Whiteman 
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Amos ’n Andy, in real life, talk over 
a problem in the day’s script with 
their secretary, Louise Summa 


were irrepressible young 





men meager in re 
sources but rich in ambition. Miss Summa was 
their friend and confidante and she advised 
them about their act. Often they would tell 
her that she would have to work for them 
when their “ship” came in 

Years passed and Fortune smiled on Amos 
‘n’ Andy. One morning Miss Summa received 
in her mail a gaudy calendar with a picture 
of a ship on it, and scrawled across the ship 
were the signatures of Amos 'n’ Andy. That 
afternoon Gosden ‘phoned her. “How would 
you like to work for us?” he asked. And be- 
fore she could reply impishly, “I’ve 
got to 
grand offices you'll have to come to work in 
evening clothes.” 

Three days installed in a 
beautifully paneled room, working for “the 
grandest bosses I’ve ever had.” 
tary to as popular a pair as Amos ’n’ Andy is 
real work, but that’s the thing she minds least 
She proceeded to handle all the countless de 
tails of their business and personal affairs and 
the routine of an office swamped by telephone 
calls, messages, visitors and interviewers, with 
such efficiency that Correll and Gosden have 
been trying to figure out what they ever would 
have done without her. In the preparation of 
the radio script, she has become a walking 
encyclopedia. It is no unusual thing for them 
to ask her: “How long does it take to boil 
a potato?” or “How much does it cost to 
launder a shirt?” or “What does a toad do 
around a toadstool—does it sit under it or on 
it?” and she’s got to get the answer, for every- 


he added, 


warn you though, 


weve got such 


later she was 


Being secre- 
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this mor t} determini g perhaps, 


w he her tow! met ned it the 











moder music, introdu Kay Bell 
he ways des ates " my 
’ nal suc i 
¢ Me n the three ve irs s is 
hee “ the Pa W hitema 
ga i | Asati n assistant 
the publicity department of e of 
the major broadcasting cha Kay 
Be ; j ecided that e did 
oat want to tx st another cog , 
huge n “ is W t ad 
cast { ten ste ad, she wanted 
a job in w h het energies CoO ld be 
cente 1 about or lividua Read 
g amusement trade weekly 
that Paul W tema! had sig la 
g-tern tract tor a serv 1 
, 
N.T.G. interviewing one of “his girls” broadcasts, she wrote to his | x 
, : i . manager out! y her qual tions 
while his secretary, Claire Sasser, , > 
They sounded so good he hire 
takes it for the records , : , 
The first thing she did e jot 
Nas t it cK the p ltiann that 
thing i the ra tr A pt must hye rig! t and had d cumul ited | el s} ¢ nst alled a b 1K 
ring absolutely true That's w Amos ‘n’ keeping systen | put t ince im su ship 
Andy have beet ivorites for so long shape condition that more and more respons 
bilities were pla ! eT sne now a sts 
MIARY DAVIS is anot! radio “indispens the business 1 ier in obtaining bookings fx 
able” who keeps the wheels oiled for her chief, many artists W ppear under the Whitema 
Lowell Thomas, the news commentator. Like management but w not sing wit Ms 
a fireman or a policeman, she is on call for orchestra it is a t of her Dt . 
luty twenty-four hours a day In the four auditions. She take f Mrs. Whit S 
years she has been with Mr Thomas, she has extensive s il t ties, to Recent! 
travelled thousands of miles with him, wher 
ever his lecture engagements have taken hin 
: , 


‘ lled by boat, train, and airplane 
Always alone are her m tebooks and pencils, 


for Mr. Thomas dictates wherever he is and 


whenever he has the time. It is nothing un 
isual for him to start dictation in a taxicab 
ind when they have arrived at their destina- 


tion Mary Davis is putting down the last of 
her notes as she stands on the curb while Mr 
Thomas pays the taxi fare 

Miss Davis not only arranges Mr. Thomas’ 
lecture dates, makes hotel reservations, greets 
reception committees and the local newspaper 
men, but she also supervises the installation of 
special lines to the studio when his lectures 
take him to remote points so that his broad- 
casts may go on as scheduled no matter in 
what part of the country he may be. Mr 
Thomas is also commentator for Fox Movie 
tone Newsreel, and it is part of his secretary's 
job to assist him in the preparation of the 
script for the newsreel comments and to time 
his remarks so that they synchronize with the 
film. The studio photographer caught her for 
us at the globe (as you find her on our cover Todd McLaurin, secretary to 
Burns and Allen 
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Was given a secretary of her own to assist het 
From her experience, she offers this kernel 
of wisdon \ man’s ego is the greatest thing 
a woman secretary has to cope with. Shi 
must, on occasion, think for her boss without 
ever letting him know it. If his letters ramble, 


she must change them—but she must never let 


him think she is correcting him.” 


AN infectious laugh and a good sense oft 
humor were the prime requirements for Todd 
McLaurin’s job. She has both, and her em 
ployers are tremendously satisfied with her 
Who are they They are the two mad zanies 


Burns and Allen 

George Burns and Gracie Allen—who are Mr 
and Mrs. George Burns in private life. You 
are probably well acquainted with Gracie’s silly 
sallies and how hopelessly George tries to bring 


who answer to the name of 


order out of the confusion she creates, with no 
apparent success. What few people realize is 
that Miss Allen is a and 
person and that her crazy just 


normal 
a part 


very sane 


talk is 


of her act. One of the big responsibilities of 
Miss McLaurin’s job is to convince people of 
this when they seriously offer helpful hints 
about what to do for Gracie’s “condition.” 
hat’s where a good infectious laugh comes in 
handy 

As for the sense of humor—to the comedians 
who work on their script for our weekly 
amusement, a secretary represents the first 


If she doesn't laugh, 
a joke or consider what they 
the 
McLaurin is 
As 


a small-town 


nighters of the audience 
get the point of 
do funny, there is no use trying it on 
general public Of ce Todd 
than ordinary “ves 
secretary to the editor of 


uurse 


more just an man.” 
former 
paper, it was part of 


her job also to write 
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What probabl ae m to be particular! 
ehement al 3 act tha Va 
yadly need a se eta it the time _ 
~ course he ga Miss Sasser a b—a 
secretary 

As master of ceret es the radi 
vram N | {, il | riis Girls * wi re ambit! 
chorus girls show their abilities as solo singer 
he knew whereof he spoke, and Claire Sa 

ow tinds it much more interesting to be secre 
tarv ft the mat puts o1 the whole show 
than just a mere g in that show 

Before she left Columbus. Georgia. M 
Sasser’s tather wanted her to be a urt re 
porter \ rapid Gregg writer himself, he ga 
lis daughter spec yl trai ing mm the system and 
le veloped her speed by lictati vy to her by the 
hour from the newspaper. But she had amb 


tions to go on the stage and so. while she 


shorthand, she had no t at the time t 
‘ 


knew 
' : 
’ ' 


wught lat 


she would one day earn her living by it After 
i vear at a dramatic scl lin New York, her 
father was unable to send her more funds t 
ontinue the cours She went to Mr. Gra 

lund, who has helped mat aspiring thespia 

tor advice Wha 1 her ul alread 
know As his secretary she takes care of all 
his personal books, answers far pay 
bills, buys presents, and, like Mar Davis, is 
prepared to take lictation where and whet 
needed Her dramatic training weve las 


stood her in good stead. When the girls com 


up for audition, Mr. Granlund interviews then 


She takes down evervthing that they tell n 
ibout their background and experience. Whe 
a girl is accept d, Miss Sasser uses these notes 
to help work out a teresting continuity t 


as an intr 


the girl's 


luction to 2g 














for the paper. Thus ippearance before the 
she has a good sense ; Se Sp ere microphone 

of news values and an BUSINESS SUCCESS ' 

appreciation of audi There is no mystery about success THER u ive 
ence reaction which in business. If you do each day’s task them, a_ sextett 
fits in very handily well, stay faithfully within your rights. right-hand = girl 

on her present job, keep your head clear, you will succeed radi Few 1 . 
permitting her to and be happy. them, but thev ar 
make suggestions on John D. Rockefeller keeping the whee 
the treatment ot led and eve g 
trend of the comedy nning smooth! 


in the script. When 


not working on the script, she answers tan 
mail, sends out autographed photographs, 


and in general “has a good time on the job,” 


she contesses 

r . 
6°’ HERE are plenty of actresses and would 
be actresses in the world, but not enough good 
stenographers.” So declared Niles 7 
lund, better known as N.T.G., 


Gran- 
night club im 


presario and stage producer, when he induced 
Claire Sasser to give up her 


theatrical ambi 


on at all costs, and n it does go, but none 


knows better thar the Radio Star himself 


how much of his smooth performance is direct 
lv attributable to his secretary. Do they ever 
want to tace the microphone themselves [Ty 
animously the answer from all, including Mis 


Sasser, is NO! The vould 


rather have the 


excitement, glamour, and variety which their 
jobs combine in great quantity, and all agree 
that stenography is the perfect vehicle by whicl 
to reach these behind-the-scene activities 
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At the Sign of the 


INFORMATION DESK 





Information 


Send your questions to 
Desk, The Grece Warrer. 270 Madison 
Avenue. New York. N. ¥ Answers 


because of length 


not published here 
mailed. 


or limited interest. are 











Indicating Degrees 


1 have been using the following . cepind cbt 
atures rd s and edistered irses 
r. E. Carter, M.D Mary Bennett, R.N 
Is it rrect And should the person who signs the 
ette epeat the title t has been typed? ao 
. hears his name ai 
the de ‘ t il 
‘ . vritt Seer 
| ‘ fear ‘ thy 
I ¢ 5 
‘ ‘ ? NOT 
: | 
. tes 
S ‘ vriting , re ter 
] ‘ «t inec t twne the s 
| [ re 
store e where t ctor ‘ 
a ( ¢ na nsert s devret 
' ving gonature 
| . ( T aT) ? the ce 
f the R.N. for regist nurse 
> : P “ 
. ‘ — 
Punctuation Pointers 
Please supply the following informatior l Is «a 
colon followed by a capital or small letter, or does the 
sentence structure determine whether the word follow- 


s capitalized? 


ing a colon 1 
use of the comma after the third 


2) Is the 


word 


of a series optional? Example—tThe girl, the teacher 
und the little boy were absent ME. W 
l he ‘ following a n 1s 
upit r . the | tr uct a 
4s 
\ P ematics is ) bee 
~ ‘ trie ' 
erat ar te . 
t ae T ; ‘ ‘ 
Tt P y e writte } 
i 4 i 
> 
(2) S ties pe nissiot 
ot a cor a . ¢ and rT na series 
best the wre ‘ : ty demands its it 


% 


Identification or “Ty pogriph” 


As far as I k », the letters in the ‘ eft-ha 
orner of a tetter ndicating the tials { 1 licta 
tor and the stenographer ' al ij byw the sin 
mame of } tiftcatior I imple { th ette 
s dictated by Robert I! ] s and trans bed | 
Mary Lang. the dentificat s RLI-MI 

Recently the word ty x t has heen dive as 
the proper name of these identifying letters. As the 
term is strange ¢t os, | am asking + fr assistance 
and appealing to vou as our authority Is there « } 
1 word: If it is a recently ned word where did 
t originate and how es it ft } sed \ / ‘ 

' 

1 
+ ¢ } 
' ‘ ( r 
’ ’ 

eenl t } 

ent at 
_ » Extra Mone 
Earning Extra Money 

Is there an wat Making t ng at 
home Il am anx sa ft hind sare »fital . tor the 
typewriter I have st ? ght “" } 

A nice ‘ ‘ 

es if ' . 
1 4 n ? ¢ 

ertiser ryt the ' 4 
ery es Tf | 

‘ f re 
> terc ; ! ; 

1 + ‘ 
0K ( " 
nexnects 

x per 

\ ?T hye , ‘ 

, ; . } ‘ 
lentists ‘ re ecretaria 
ervice | t ‘ » st t we ‘ ) nnor 

7’ wh 

= 
tunity to ha their monthly bills typed 
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WAYS AND MEANS OF 


APPLYING FOR A POSITION 


Third of a Series by C. LOUISE GIBB, Secretary to Director of the 
Vocational Bureau, and BEATRICE H. RICHARDSON, Secretary 
to the President of Skidmore College 


HERE are many ways of getting leads 

for positions: your school placement bu- 

reau, commercial agencies, advertise 
ments, personal contacts, friends, “pull,” 
hearsay. If your school or college conducts a 
placement office, register with it, by all means. 
Their contacts are of the best and they work 
for the sole purpose of helping you. It seems 
only fair to warn you that there are many 
commercial employment agencies of mush 
room growth which take your money and stop 
at that. Please don’t misunderstand. There 
are many admirable and excellent commercial 
agencies in practically every city of any size; 
but be sure, when you register in an agency, 
that you have found a good one. Advertise 
ments are usually all right. Some lead to 
unpleasant contacts, but those are usually 
worded in such a way as to warn you off. 
As a‘rule, “help wanted” columns in reputa- 
ble newspapers are satisfactory. 


Look for Leads 


Personal contacts in this day and age are 
invaluable. If your uncle knows the brother 
of the man whose son-in-law is manager of 
the telephone company in Oshkosh and you 
want a job, start the ball rolling from your 


uncle on down and see what happens. Leads 
learned about through Aearsay (your girl 
friend’s sister heard that her boss’ brother's 


office had an opening) must be followed up 
with a great deal of tact and finesse. It is 
difficult to say what is the best procedure, but 
we suggest a most tactfully written letter to 
the personnel or employment manager of the 
company, asking whether or not there is a 
vacancy. His answer will, of course, deter- 
mine your next move. 

Before you start looking for leads, know 
the type of position you want. A boy or girl 
looking for a place in a business office will, 
of course, follow a different procedure from 
one who wishes to be a social secretary. 

Suppose that you have a lead and are about 
to apply for a position, what do you do? If 
you have seen an advertisement in the paper 


which you wish to answer, first of all cut out 
the advertisement and paste it on the top of 

letter, type unless the 
advertisement Below 
the pasted clipping, you write the letter, and 
this letter must be It must be 
brief, because the prospective employer will 
probably receive dozens—maybe hundreds. It 
must be to the point and answer the questions 
asked in the advertisement; above all, it must 
be a sales letter in which you are the agent 


your which you will 


calls for handwriting. 


a masterpiece. 


selling yourself. 


State your training, education, and experi 


ence \ your personal charac 
teristics and attributes is not necessary. Leave 
this for the letters of recommendation which 
will be asked for. It is well to include in your 
letter the names of three references, 
first having made sure that the people to whom 
you are referring are willing to recommend 
you. Carrying letters addressed “To Whom 
It May Concern,” which give flowery descrip- 


summary ot 


two or 


tions of what a wonderful person you are, 
are of no value 
A Case in Point 
Here is a sample of a well-written, well 


organized letter of application 


175 xX Street 
Boston, Mass 
March 5, 1936 


Mr. Robert H. Spencer 
Superintendent of Schools 
Akron, New York 


My dear Mr 


I have learned through the Placement Bureau of 
Solon College that there is a vacancy in the secre- 
tarial staff of your office and I should like to be 
considered an applicant for the position. 

I was graduated in 1928 from Solon College with 
the Bachelor of Arts degree, having majored in Eng 
lish and Sociology, and received the Bachelor of 
Science degree from Modern College in 1929, follow 
ing a one-year course in secretarial science 

During the summer of 1929 I was employed as 
secretary to the Director of Log Cabin Camp in 
Woodland, Massachusetts; since September, 1929, I 


Spencer 


have been secretary to Mr. John G. Taylor, Principal 
of the Fairmount, Massachusetts, High School. 
work, and 


I am particularly interested in school 
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Id like to be located in your city If you are 
my application I can arrange for a per 


your 


interested n 


sonal interview at convenience 


The following 





persons have their w 


ingness t lifications 


write to you concerning my q 
for the position in your office 


Miss Grace C. Murray, Director of the Placement 
Bureau, Solon College 

Mr. George T. Roberts, Log Cabin Camp, Woodland, 
Massachusetts 

Mr. John G Taylor, Principal, Fairmount High 


Schox Fairmount, Massachusetts 


Very sincerely 


ELEANOR M. TRASK 


yours, 


Be Prompt to Keep An Appointment 


and 


Your letter impresses M1 
are asked to cal! 


notebook and a 


>pencer you 
Take your 


with 


for an interview 


well-filled pen you, be- 


cause you may have to demonstrate your pro 
fessional skill Dress yourself with care, 
avoiding flashy dress and make-up (see the 


suggestions on Your Appearance and Training 


in the February issue), be sure your finger- 
nails are clean, your hair well combed, your 
clothes pressed and your shoes shined—in fact, 
be in appearance what a good-looking, up-to 
date secretary should be. Be on time; if you 
must have a margin, be earlier than your ap 
pointment, but don't be late! When you arrive 
at the office, go to the secretary or recep 


‘ 

tionist on duty and say, “I am Eleanor Trask 

I have 

2.30.” who gets that 

tion will say to _ herself, 
1! 


There's still someone left it 


an appointment with Mr. Spencer at 
informa 
heaven ! 


The person t 
“Thank 
1 this old world who 
knows enough to tell me her Truly, 
that is about what 
receptionist 


name!” 


goes on in the mind of a 


The Interview 


Two-thirty comes. The receptionist says 
“Miss Trask, Mr. Spencer will see you now 
You walk, erect, head up, shoulders back, int 


you have good 


had applied for 


She 


the 
luck 
a position in a 
appeared at the 
view, 


Sanctum sanctorum, 11! 
[We knew a girl wh 
large department store 
appointed time for her 
the door 
of the employment manager’s office she tripped 
length at 


manager! She 


intel 
and just as she was entering 
over a rug and 
the feet of the 


picked 


“falling for him,’ 


fell, sprawling full 
employment 
something about 
her fall as best 
he claims it 


herself up, muttering 
laughing off 
she could. She got the job, but s 
was because she did not exactly apologize for 
the fall. You see, such things do happen, i 
the most perfectly 
terview. | 


No doubt Mr 


who you are, but it is nice to say, “Good af- 


regulated and planned in- 
Spencer knows perfectly well 


ternoon, Mr. Spencer, I am Eleanor Trask,” 


or something to that effect, unless, of course, 
you have been introduced to him by the re 
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ptionist a 1 entere Mi pe er W 
tad 


id, trom this point on, 


you may let him lead the interview, although 


you must necessarily do your part. You are 
again in the role of salesgirl, selling yourself 
to a prospe tive buver ¢ emp! ver, who 18 


bargaining for your services. The trend of the 
interview is so conjectural that it is impos 
sible to tell you what to say; the interviewer 
will ask f format the interviewee must 
give it as we is possible Don't talk too 
much, but don’t hold back a1 nftormation 
which may be of interest and value to the em 
ployer At t end of the interview, you may 
r may eM Spencer s ew ecretary 
{ Word About Salaries 

If you are asked to take the position and 
I word s been sa ib t if Salary, you 
may ver ifely ask what remuneration you 
can expect. Otherwise, professional etiquette 
usually dictates that you should not mention 
salaries unless you are directly questioned on 
the subject That, of course, is difficult to 
answe! It is well to find out in advance what 
the average salary for beginners in your 
vicinity If you are not a beginner, you prob 
ably know what salary you want and can 
expect 

Many Details Available 

Any number of books are n the market 
which deal in great detail with the subject 
of applying for positions he nes named 
below are only a few of them, and should you 
wish to go into the matter even more thor 


oughly you can consult any good 


bookshop d rector? 


Suc REA ( 

How fT ( F AN { r «a Berrer Jos By E. J 
Tilduff. H i Brothers, New York 

I Finp M \ A N Ry Harry D. Kitson Maple 
Press Cor ' York Pennsylvania 1931 (par 
t larly ( s 9 1 1 14) 

How ro |} a l )URIN H Der ‘ Ry 
Harry I ( ( k ( ny 
New Y ] 

y n lor H (eT AN How Keer ! 
By Rober wd. D New York 

Sue Strive { over. By Frances Maule. | k 
and Wager New Y \ 4 

How 1 Gt a lor Dur H Ders N By 
Warren than Yew \Y k Ass ated Press 
1932 espe y Chapter 8 

En Route to Success 
B' COME versatile in as many ways as 
vou can, because everything you acquire 
will be useful to you in business. You will 
find vourselt illed upon many times to use 
your latent talents and accomplishments in 
some of the most extraordinary situations 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF 


March 


Tue Gaece Warrer, 


THE LEARNER 





PHRASE WRITING 


REVIEWED BY 


HRASE WRITING has been well de 
scribed as an “art within an art.” To the 
expert writer phrase writing is a fasci- 

nating subject, and it has been more discussed 

other principle in shorthand 


than any one 


writing. 
Why Phrase Writing Helps 


that a deal of time 


be saved by judicious phrasing 


[here is 1 loubt great 
and effort cai 
pen-lift that is 


shorthand form to an 


ach require 1 te pass trom one 


itther is said to be equal 


to an additional stroke; therefore every word 


joined saves time equivalent to one stroke and 


increases by just that much the writer’s short 


hand speed 


Limitations of Phrase W riting 


However, this theory holds true only where 


the writer is able to phrase without hesitation 


If a phrase does not come readily to mind, or 


if it is so long or awkward to the hand that 
it destroys the rhythm of the writing, it 1s 
worse than useless. Perhaps this does not seem 


clear to you at present, but as we proceed you 
will understand just what we mean 

There is no question that a great saving of 
time can be effected by joming the commonly 


given in the 


drill 


occurring expressions such as ar 


Manual lessons You 


on these phrases assiduously 


should theretore 


The Kind of Phrases to Practice 


Confine vourselft to the imple, common, 


everyday expressions until you are certain 


that you have mastered them to the point 
where you can write them automatically on 
hearing the phrase. Avoid a sluggish or hesi 
tating manner of executing the phrases. The 


common phrases should be so well mastered 
that they flow 
and readily as the simplest of 


Think of the 


facilitate its 


will from your pen as freely 


the brief forms 
phrase as a whole and this will 
execution 


longer advanced 


smooth 
In learning the 


phrases, 


AND HOW TO APPLY THEM 


DOCTOR GREGG 


ywever, if is sometimes necessary to pract 


the smaller units first if you find it dithcult 
to write the several st: 
the Start. 


to attempt phrasing z 


1 “ ’ 
oKeSs in one piece d 


In the early st iges ol your practic 


€ tt fhe ma 


er, how many of them, in your line of bust 
ness, simple as they are t the practice | writer 
would be imposing an unnecessary burden o1 
hoth mind and hand. When you come to these 


longer groups, practice a part of the phrase a 
a time until you are writing it smoothly, tl 
add a little more to it until you can execut 


the entire phrase like a single word 


Injudicious Phrase Forms 


rhe Manual gives us, in Par. 30, the bas 
rules for phrasing 


1. Short, common words only should be 
joined, as of the, m the. et 

2. The words should make good sens« 
standing alone, as tt will be 

— , , 

3. Pronouns generally are joined to the 
words they precede, as / can, you are, you car 
l would 

4. A qualifying word is usually ned t 

| "4 ; 

the word it qualifies, as i man 

5. The words to, of, in, with, and, generall 


are joined to the word fi 
which, in that, with that, and wi 
6. Words that do not make an easily writt 
distinctive joining should not be phrased 
Yet we find writers guilty of many violations 


of these simple rules. In one shorthand letter, 


for example, we found “expected me-to spend 
ind “if you care-to look.’ 
Now the phrases “me-to” and “care-to” are 


not natural phrases either in speaking or in 
writing, while the joinings re 
Rule 5, you will find, are 
spend and to look 

Another mistake is 
noun to the preceding 
word tf precedes, thus 
natural and proper 

It is seldom 
word ends 


ommended in 
easy and natural—t 
that of joining a pro 
word instead of to the 
“Tf-I make,” where the 
is tf l-make. 

where the 
as one corre 


ning 
advisable to phras« 
first 


with a vowel, 
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é t ‘ e expressions “a 
ady-have ind-when,” give-it, credit 
nm " ar-more The intervening vowel 
nakes ¢a { these forms appear as a word 
form to the eye at first glance, instead of a 
p and the nsequent hesitation in trar 
scribing more than offsets a time saved 
the vriting 
Ve Sa eid 1 i sable hex AuIS¢ ther 
ire some torms in wh it is possible to jon 
vyords wit i ntervening vowel with safety 
an lvantage—such forms, for instance, as 
ve? mar very-much, ver) reat, let-me, teil 
me—but these are so common, so colloquial 
that they have become familiar to the eye and 
mind. Very-well, on the other hand, though 
a common phrase, is not so good a shorthand 
form, tor wwe being represented by a single 
stroke s not mpletely distinctive unless it 
ecurs so frequently in your work as to bh 
ecog! 1 easily 
Four Tests of Good Phrasing 
Ire ie ” * Only short and con 
nor \ s s 1] be joined at the utset o 
es practice The ve r six mdred tre 
juent pnrases 2 el the Ma tal i 1 pet 
Studies learned we enough ft ve at u 
nstant mmand, will be { much greater 
alue to the ordinary writer than any number 
ft long or unusual combinations attempted « 
the spur of the moment. Impromptu phrasing 
S r the « xperie ed writer nly 
2. Are they natural? The words must n 
he ed nerel hex 1l1S€ thev 1 ake a tacil¢ 
iorthand form; the nust make sense whet 
standing alone—be natural “speech phrases,’ 
is already explains 
3 fy d AY! } \W rds that Tt! ik 
an awkw 1 ng lose their effectiveness by 
slowing down the and writing them. am 
generally prov hard t read when writtet 
Vust-be and must-have are good phrases, but 
must-have-been is much better written in tw 
arts t have-been 
4 *y short? The phrases must not be 
induly involved or carry the hand too far 
away from the line of writing. There is nm 


advantage in straining after a single phrase for 


such combinations as he-might-have-seen-him 
go And while we can recommend phrasing 
for-a-certain-time, it-is-time-to-go should be 


phrases to keep from rut 


} 


al™ ‘ 


broken up into tw 


nt ‘ linn 


ng ‘ the 


Study the Models Closely 


Whenever two or more words occur un 
juxtaposition frequently and can be joined 
without an effort, I make a phrase,” David 
Wolfe Brown quotes a veteran reporter as 
saying, but, he adds, Nothing but study and 
practice of normal phrase-models selected by 
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‘ pra " 
that tivate ” . 
t elv a g l mnct 
itingly a d ha mes 
It is for t S$ reason that we a 
t ur tea reZ g 
ndersta t g the « 
xthooks. Make a plementa tice list 
6 of oe ; ae eM 
‘ Speed Studie that a 
he Chart the flyleaves at the ba the 
Manual, ur S¢ “ t sp 
n writing a these ba c wit 
icrificing a racy and g tvle ! 
mmprehet Sive Sts giver nt | 
ire well wort aretul study 
Ron _— 
< 12 QUESTIONS » 
Check them to see how many vou 
can answer and compare the result 
with the answers on page 303 
When is it proper t 
/ H] ld the . er ¢ 
| ‘ , | ‘ ral ; 1! 
, vere | Dp 
tH the United States , nt 
a exp Ii ‘ "W) wo 
\\ ot we 
| i 2 ‘ l¢ ‘ 
\\ ‘ + tate f 
| “tot ‘ » 
if ] ¥) { { { aie 
‘ 
7. What we te | 
lated state , . 
2 What the ohest p t \ 
Coas | Maine 
9. Wha t ghest fj ¢ 
“~f ‘ ‘ at trie M | | 
10. WI s ft furtive \ I 
la t | y A; rele oa } 
\“\ +f 4 g ‘ 4 hy ' . ; ‘ 
| nited state 
12. What was the last great batt r 
{ 1 Wor 
Can You Type This Right? 
.! Y t " qu rT 
“ tion marks and type it c says 
s lett | M | ns iud 
ence t 1 tt ul say ve look 
hack o1 | ‘ acher i wit! 
Fennys ( es beg e t 
alt hear t er whisperc e 
ynantom ear 
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SHORTHAND IN THE 
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REHABILITATION 


OF PRISON INMATES 


By PRISONER 6192 


OES it seem incongruous that a large 
1) group of men labeled as thieves, forg- 

ers, murderers, confidence artists, safe 
blowers and robbers should plunge eagerly 
into the mysteries of hook vowels, brief forms, 
and disjoined consonants and master them 
with a facility that would be the envy of 
thousands of business students? Yet, 
such is the case. 

In a western prison, 
happens to be an inmate as well as one of 
two shorthand instructors, there are both ad 
vanced and elementary Gregg classes, well at- 
tended by men from all walks of life con- 
victed of a wide range of criminal activities 
and possessing varying degrees of education 


scho¢ | 


in which the writer 


WHY? To answer that question, it is neces- 
sary to explain some of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the man in prison and the reasons 
behind his crime. 

The great majority of crime in the United 
States is directly traceable to the complexi- 
ties of mental and physical deficiencies, lack 
of education, poverty and industrial inequality, 
and unfortunate heredity. In attack, penolo- 
gists have struck at the greatest contributing 
factor: lack of education. Since the United 
States has taken the stand that rehabilitation 
is the necessary panacea for our prison ills 
instead of punishment, it follows that a con- 
certed plan to educate must be installed and 


carried forward, for rehabilitation is educa- 
tion when applied to law violators. 
NOW that educational departments have 


been installed in the great majority of prisons, 
the following interesting facts have manifested 
themselves; the average inmate is eager to 
learn; it is not necessary to force men to at- 
tend classes; with the realization that a cer- 
tain amount of time must be spent within 
prison walls, men are quick to grasp the op- 
portunity to better their general condition 
and hasten the rehabilitation process to a suc- 
cessful culmination. The enthusiastic man- 


ner in which the men greet the opportunity 
offered is proof of the constructive value of 
education within the prison. 

But a general curriculum was not enough. 
The pressing need was the institution of vo- 
cational courses that would provide a work- 


able knowledge in some practical field of en- 
deavor that would prove beneficial to the 
man leaving prison. After the man with no 
education has mastered the fundamentals; 
after the man with a grade school education 
has completed his review work and is ready 
to step forward into new fields of learning, 
there must be available, courses in which he 
can learn a foundation for some practical work. 


VOCATIONAL training is that integrated 
body of particular activities which an individ- 
ual follows when engaged in his major, eco- 
nomically productive specialty 

Due to the complexity of modern life, in- 
dustrial education is vitally necessary to cope 
with the competitive conditions under which 
industry attempts to meet the needs of so 
ciety. Unskilled help is not wanted—neither 
do specialists command the undivided respect 
of industry. Present-day demands are turning 
more and more to versatility. The man who 
to work and why he works that 
who knows what to do and why it is 
done—has more than accomplished the purpose 
of industrial education. 

Hence, the man in prison is now being of- 
fered the opportunity to specialize. The aver- 
age convict is sincere in his resolution to “go 
straight” after the experience of prison, and 
a large percentage of failures in carrying out 
this resolution can be attributed to highly com- 
petitive conditions, coupled with the slowly 
reviving economic situation, on the outside. 
Given a workable knowledge in some branch 
of endeavor; a possibility of earning a living 
wage immediately after release, many men 
who would otherwise become recidivists will 
make for themselves a niche in industry that 
will keep them financially independent and 
therefore impervious to the lure of easy money. 


knows how 
way 


PRISON officials, in their search for voca- 
tional subjects which can be easily presented 
and yet offering a reasonable probability of 
employment for the man becoming proficient, 
have introduced shorthand as one of a number 
of courses in the institutional school schedule. 
The project is meeting with marked success. 
Not only is the instruction of shorthand 
valuable in itself, but it tends generally to 
broaden the student and quicken the mind 
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Correct grammatical usage is unconsciously 
gained by constant contact with business 
phraseology. Practice in sentence and para- 
graph construction is experienced in the study 
of the material found in the shorthand 
Manual. It is inevitable that the vocabulary 
of the man studying shorthand will be mate- 
rially enlarged. Thus, a great deal of benefit 
is derived from the study even though the 
student never avails himself of the opportunity 
to put his specialized knowledge to actual use. 


interesting sight, this modern prison 
today Men of all ages; the 
very young, who have stumbled for the first 
time, whose eyes wear a bewildered look, in- 
capable of fully understanding this thing that 
has been thrust upon them in the chaos, the 
utter confusion of this, their first mistake; 
the very old, who have trod the same path 
more times than they like to remember, whose 
hearts relentlessly cling to some reason, some 
explanation for this last departure from the 


| | Is an 
1 


schooiroom ol 


good graces of man—some reason that they 
futilly attempt to convince their inner soul 
is valid. But in the heart of both old and 


young, hope springs eternal. A new start, a 
new life, and in this new opportunity to study, 
to learn, they find a salvation 

Men of all races, creeds, and color, sitting 
together, pouring over notebooks filled with 
the results of intensely applied hours. Some 
juick to grasp, others dull and plodding, but 
all resolved to see thing through, this 
thing that promises materially to enhance their 
gaining that which is uppermost 
in their minds, whether it be home, family, 
lost position, or just a clean place in the level, 
searching gaze of mankind. 


this 


chances of 


SO Shorthand comes to prison ! It has tak- 
en its place in a rehabilitation project that will 
go far to return to society the great majority 
of this great army of men who have been 
judged and found wanting, and though incar- 
cerated are eager and thankful for the oppor- 
tunity to that their mistakes have not 
made them a race apart 


show 


Don’t Hide Mistakes 


N a talk to his staff, a recent issue of the 

London ErricieNcy MAGAZINE (England) 
quotes a London managing director's saying, 
“Nobody here has ever yet lost a job through 
admitting a mistake. There is only one fatal 
mistake, and that is to hide a mistake.” 

“If people are afraid to admit mistakes,” 
he said, “it is due either to bad training in the 
past or bad handling now which is creating 
fear—and fear is one of the causes of 
mistakes.” You can prove it 


chief 
true. 
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HOW I GOT MY JOB 


A dollar is paid for each short ietter 

accepted and published. Address, “Job Wia- 

ning,’ Tue Gaeoc Waiter, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 














Chosen for Her Neat Notes 
W HEN I found 


chief clerk of the railroad to whom I had 
applied for a position was going to give me 
a test, I was “scared stiff’! He dictated a 
single letter, which I felt I took very well 
in spite of my nervousness, but the machine 
was not one I was accustomed to using and | 
made so many typographical errors | despaired 
of getting the job. I was told to write my 
name address on the shorthand notebook 
in which I took my letter, but | 


believing I had failed, and tried to 


that the 


and 
home 


went 
forget the 


unhappy experience 

A few days later, the chief clerk called me 
to come to work He told me afterwards 
that he had chosen me because my rthand 
notes were so clear and well written that he 


knew I must be a good stenographer 
G. M 


Telephone Experience Helped 


ALTHOUGH I hadn't 
it at the time I started working for 
Saturdays, 


realized 


the telephone company evenings, 


and Sundays following my graduation from 
the eighth grade, that experience, over a 
period of years, was a real investment in 
business training 

This is the reason I say that After 
I had finished high school and had taken 
a business college course, there was a place 
open with a company doing a national busi 
ness. I was in competition with a number 
of girls who had stenographic training and a 


yuld match 
in handling 


high school diploma, but none « 
my years of practical experience 
calls on a switchboard 

That advantage, combined with my educa 
tion, got me the position, which I am now 
holding. I might add that the income re 
ceived from my years of employment in the 
telephone office made it possible for me to 
complete my high school and stenographic 
work. 

[A dollar awaits the Michigan author of 
this letter, who failed to gwe name and ad 


dress. —Ed.| 
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NEWS in 


WORD 


Seated, !oft to right, Treas 
urer Ban, Commititeeman 
Hock, Miss Chia, Mr. Surat- 
tee, Mrs. Perera and the 
President, E. Albuquerque 
and Committeeman VW att 
Back, extreme left, Auditor 
Rao, fourth from left, Com- 
mitteeman Kiat; third on 
right, Asst. Secretary Luke 


one ot us She looks quite accustome 





o taking a letter, and in that case Se 
Club patron meets members at Sunday Tea itor Long will have able assistance at 
home as well as in the office to help her cope 
with the tons of mail that are no dowhbt sti 
nr > ‘ - : 
\ Tea Party in Singapore to be disposed of as part of the duties ot 


Senator from Louisiana 




























kK Mrs. Long is the third woman to serve 
aN THUSIASM ul yg among Gregeite . , 
. ° ‘a the United States Senate, and so far as we 
the worl ver, Dut this group was teeing pal " oo 
; ; now the only woman in Congress a 
ticularly appy ist November 10 in the wccept . " , — il 
* ioe ce come up trom the stenographic ranks 
ince by M Alli Ahmed Kahn Surattee, one 
of Singapores prominent business men and a 
reat social vorker vt the ippointment as : . 
satron of their club. Mr. Serettee waa the |06 On ©. G. A. Homers 
Puiest f honor at a tea given by the Associa _ 
hon at ¢ rik f their president, Mr. P. EF PHis picturesque group ol 
Perera. Patron Surattee is a writer of ou ontestants from Hung Te Commercial School 
tem himselt, and iter tea recounted In wi it Pientsin, China, s taker from last year's 
vs mseit, and att al oul a Ss OV | 
arlic experie! ncluding that he til] (‘ontest Album, which formed one of the most 
earl es, concluding § thi | still : 
nake ' | use of the art in his busine N wpular features of the Grece Writer exhibit 
akKes Bown Is ti itt 1h iis Sil 5S 
ib mW ild give a good account of himseli 
should drop in during one { the b 4 rh <i 
veekly speed Classes held at the club's head 7 “ 


juarters at 61 Waterloo Street. We congratu 
ate the G. S. W. A. on eliciting Mr. Surattee’s 
nterest, and thank Secretary Albuquerque for 


, ' 0 


letting u k nm their party 


Pp 
Was Once One of Us oO 


‘THOUGH now sitting 
apitol Hill, 
Mrs. Rose McConnell Long knows a typewriter 
desk and the feel of a shorthand notebook in 
action! She used them for a number of years 


imong the august senators on 


in Shreveport before her marriage, and later G 
found the stenographic training she received G 


at Meadows-Draughon Business College most 
helpful during her husband's political cam 
paigns. ller daughter, too, judging by the 


Le 


press phot graphs ippearing recently Ss A@lse 
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A.B.U. Cosmo- 
politan Club 
plays at news- 
paper report- 
ing during 


)t and Holidays 


PICTURE 








{ b skillful writing, but ‘ n ta ( é 
my n 
i at same time for e Red Seal ke the ‘Grege Write: ( 
ag is \ i 
Stipe if L¢ ite We are looking ewspape! Mr ! \ 1 } 

Ww spa] \ ha 

\\ if +) it the 4 ntest mail | ld | we \ 
t s M t r 4 1M al ; . +7 
‘ } ‘ ¢ KO WISE » 
Dictat ts 
The wes Seater ft 4 t ea 
. , rt 
. Zueger Mandar Nort ) t Spencer 
Students Stage Play — ao dee 
5 P \ lruft Bos Was | re 
. Dewe ( kK i ( Cell 
SIN E J inual! we ive een « { | ‘ } ‘ 
hind room to pass on the picture Ma ‘ ' ( ( 
é a e, taken during the play k ( A] | 
p petwet CI} nas ind New W ichita a is; Mel ve 
, ' . 
I ' besyerr < Ss . | 
) IK in's Busines { é [x M al , Margus Cle 
pe es Da Newspaper lit the l, low Mar St ( 
1. ‘ 
‘ it w ig h the ' \ | ~ 





dal \ tel \ 
tl ree Ww ds > ,’ ’ unt i WW | x 
ept, of c se it S Ma en 
Milwa ikee, \ s where st 
established is pap he | ” tion 
a teathe e caps of ‘ hice achine 
lepartme ill e stat Sist Mary 
Esther and Editor Catherine Doucett 
land ft y 1 and a ( ¢ ed! M t « 
torial staffs w ‘ the “ K Wwe 
lone af they i ed a SIX-page t 
lumn issue we arranged a pe 
without nterieaving those page “ i 
ract duplicate shorthar line line 
\nd what a clever Name t ele > at 
und Taps ust the thing lo! I el ¢ 
ation ot type and copy a 
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TROUBLES WITH “ING” 


HERE’S HELP FOR YOU 


By E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 
Assistant Editor, The Gregg Publishing Company 


HE tiny ing dot—the same brief, single 
UD pote with which we dot our longhand 

i's, close our sentences, and point off our 
decimal fractions—is a very easy character to 
write when taking dictation, but when the ste- 
nographer comes to transcribe notes containing 
that innocent-looking dot, some traps are lurk- 
ing to catch the unwary. 

Some of the traps are set by hunters from 
Grammar Preserves, others by hunters from 
domains of Punctuation or of Spelling. Let's 
see. 


Possessive with the Gerund 


Probably the easiest trap to fall into is fail- 
ure to use the possessive case with a noun or 
a pronoun that precedes a gerund (that is, a 
verbal noun ending with ing). Even very 
careful writers and dictators often make this 
mistake. While they, of course, would always 
say or write, {ts writing is very bad, and The 
accountant’s figuring was accurate, they might, 
and often do, fail to dictate or write: 

There is no doubt of the manager's 
delaying this work. 
They were afraid of his 
the case unfavorably. 

In the event of Mrs. Brown's calling, 
please let me know. 

The best results will be obtained from 
the salesmen’s being called for a 
conference. 


reporting 


If these grammatically correct forms sound 
a bit “heavy,” the sentences may be rephrased 
in this way: 

There is no doubt that the manager 
will delay the work. 

They feared that he would report the 
case unfavorably. 

If Mrs. Brown calls, please let me 
know. 

The best results will be obtained by 
calling in the salesmen for a con- 
ference. 


But if you do not wish to take the liberty 
of changing your dictator’s words to this ex- 
tent (or he should not wish you to do so), 


remember—if the ing word you are transcrib- 
ing is a verbal noun, look to see if a noun or 
a pronoun precedes it. If so, shift and strike 
your apostrophe key. 


Compound Adjective Containing a Participle 


Another ing trap is so common that almost 
no piece of dictation is without it. This is 
the compound adjective containing a present 
participle. The rules governing this case were 
discussed so thoroughly in the January issue 
that they will not be repeated here. 


Division of Words 


“Oh, yes,” we hear you say. “I know what 
you are going to say about this—that in divid 
ing a word that bears a suffix, such as ing, the 
suffix should be carried over to the next line,” 
as: learn-ing, copy-ing, check-ing, repeat-ing, 
forc-ing, charg-ing. 

True. But what about those words in which 
the addition of the suffix ing causes a doubling 
of the final consonant, as in running? The 
added letter is carried over with the mg: 
transfer-ring 
confer-ring 


win-ning 
control-ling 


plan-ning 
fit-ting 
Do not, however, confuse these words and 
their divisions with verbs that in themselves 
end with a double consonant, and so carry over 
only the ing: 
fulfill-ing 
instill-ing 


press-ing 
profess-ing 

A special group of words constitute excep- 
tions to the above rules. The reasons for these 
exceptions need not be memorized. Just re- 
member : 
spar-kling 
chuck-ling 


tin-gling 
tin-kling 


han-dling 
ram-bling 


Spelling Difficulties 


It is but a step from the division-of-word 
trap to the spelling trap. 

Words that end in silent ¢ usually drop the 
e when adding ing. The rule, however, is 
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among the most frequently violated of spell 
ing rules. Study this list carefully: 
argue, arguing hope, hoping believe, believing 





« 12 ANSWERS . 





write, writing use, using judge, judging 
In a few cases it becomes necessary to re 
tain a final e before ing to prevent confusing 
with similar words. For example: sing, sing I 
ing; singe, singeing; die, dying; dye, dyeing. 
And a few other words retain the e—oh, 
“just because”—shoe, shoeing; eye, eyeing; 
agree, agreeing. 


Punctuating the “ing” Sentences 


Here comes the good old comma trap! 


Sometimes phrases containing participles 
should be set off from the main sentence and 
sometimes not, depending on the meaning 

If the participial phrase is not strictly nec- 
essary to the meaning of the sentence, but 
adds a thought (what the grammarians call 
a “non-restrictive phrase”), then the phrase 
should be set off from the main part of the 
sentence by commas 


The clerk, noticing the error, made a 


2 
new invoice 
Mr. A. turned to the ‘phone, smiling as ; 
he lifted the receiver , 
After signing the last letter hurriedly, 
the salesman rushed from the 
otmice 
Test each of these sentences and notice that 
the participial phrase could be dropped with ‘ 
out changing the real sense of the sentence. 
Also notice that when the non-restrictive 
phrase comes in the middle of the sentence, 
as in the first example, a comma both pre- 
cedes and follows the phrase. This is most 
important. This rule is often violated. 
On the other hand, when the element con- 
taining the participle is so built into the sen E 
tence that to remove it would alter the mean- ’ 
ing of the sentence (called a “restrictive” ele- 
ment), then the phrase should not be set off 
6 


by commas: 
Books containing credit ratings are on 
file in our library 
The demonstrator uncovered the ma 
chine standing on the table. 
All in all, the ing dot may be described as 
‘little but mighty” in its transcription im- 9 


plications 


9 
. NI “ec . 9 
Stalled, Not “Stalling i 
{ 
ERE’S a good one that has come out of the 1] 
winter's blizzards During one of the 
worst storms of the season, along toward morn- 12. 


ing, a business man waded from a stalled train 
through the drifts to the station and gave the 
operator this wire for his office: “Won't be in 
today. Not home yesterday yet.’ 


To the questions on page 297 


Esquire” in Great Britain is a title of 
courtesy applied to those, other than 
ecclesiastics or holders of higher titles, 
who are considered to have the social 
position of gentlemen 

In the United States those officially 
entitled to the designation are diplomatic 
officers below the grade of ministers, 
American consular officers, the Commis 
sioner of the District of Columbia, chief 
clerks and chiefs of bureaus of executive 
departments, mayors of cities, justices of 
the peace, and practicing attorneys of the 
American sar In common usage, 
“Esquire” is without precise significance 
but is considered to be somewhat more 
tormal than “Mr.” The two designations 
are never used together 
With the name but not the address of 
the re Ipier 
Mr. B. C. Forbes, an economist, traced 
the careers of 50 famous business men 
-4 of whom were born poor, 17 in mod 
erate circumstances, and 9 were bort 
rich 
Statistics are available only since 1850, 
when the total United States population 
was 23,191,876. Postal receipts in that 
year were $5,499,985 and expenditures 
$5,212,953. In 1934, postal receipts were 


$586,733,166 and expenditures $630,732, 
954. The population has increased 5% 


times, postal receipts 106 times, and 

postal expenditures 121 times 

Texas, California, Montana, New Mex 

ico, Arizona, Nevada, Colorado, Wy 

ming, Oregon, Utah 

New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio 

Texas, California, Michigan, Massachu 

setts, New Jersey, Missouri. 

Rhode Island, New Jersey, Massachu 

setts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsy! 

vania, Maryland, Ohio, Illinois, Dela 

ware 

Todt Hill, Staten Island, New York City 
430 feet above sea level 

Mount Mitchell, Yancey County, Nort! 

Carolina—6,684 feet 

Reno, Nevada 

Lake Tulainjo, California, of a square 

mile in area, 12,865 feet elevation 

Sailors Creek, Virginia, April 5, 1865, 

three days before the surrender of the 

Confederacy. General Sheridan described 

it as “one of the severest conflicts of the 


war.” 
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ART AND CREDENTIALS 





YOUR QUEST OF SKILL 


YOU MUST KEEP AT [1 


Urges FLORENCE E. ULRICH 


Conductor, Art and Credentials Department 


J re g not 

f nn v/ wid 

ee \ al taking dictation | seen 
rget the brief forms and all the 


| yet | 


es tor writing shorthand, an 


W ww t write the words correctly at 
er time Wh s that, and how can | 
ercom tendency to torget when | am 
aking dictation and need to remember 
Chis tempora apse of memory recalls the 
we « earad lI al examines who, 
vher unable t ecall the answers to the 
juestions submitted to him, made a _ crude 


on which he inscribed 


Memory, 
like this.’ 


which always 


| rt Trié 1 ccasilt . 


How’s Your “Photography”? 
writing is due more to 
"failure on the 
a distinct picture of 
thing 
number of 


part ol 


any other one 


by tne 


evidenced 
mm short 
learned the 
position in 


papers received daily f1 


hand writers who have not sim 


ple little trick of keeping / up in 
such words as /ate, but tip it downhill at the 
turn of the circle 
trained t 


end, thereby slowing up the 


lf a St ident’s 


outlines in 


register 
! 
| 


was 
the 


' 
uilty mm 


mind 
intallibly the shorthand plates, 
he would have no ditt reproducing 


reporting the spoke 
with he 
s and reproduce 
upon 


Reading 


correctly when 
he ez 

up these picture 
ll depend, I cf 
has had 


them 
word and speed which 
an summon 
them in wi urse, 
the traimine As +} ] 
ne tramimg and practice he 


make a good 


writer, 


shorthand alone will not 

nor will writing shorthand alone make a good 
stenographer here must be the happy co 
rdination of the two rhe mind can direct 


and hand to unconscious 


sh rt! 


the teamwork of eye 
eff 


ind dictation only 


rt in taking down 


for € man wi 
f man i 
’ i” ’ 
iiter the eve a " i pec " 
we rk together: I ! \ 
ill tl esu ; 
Form Right Habits at Start 
Since one rarely see periectiy the 


much less is able to reproduce 


s looking at, 


it exactly, explanations are frequently neces 
sary to supplement illustrations, in order t 
prevent the hand’s slipping imto faults writ 
ng which later har ap the natural deve 

writing skill and speed. It is mort 


pment ot 
instance, to write / 


t joms more e€asily to ther characters whe 
vritten—yet tipping it downward at the 

end is a common fault in beginners’ w 
Che eye did not note this point of outline struc 
ture Attention must be called t t, there 

re, to msure ¢ iti i the re 
sultant tacihty king nings 

| ou will subn notes ! the O.G.A 
you will ve able t etern ow well y 
write shorthand and what your weak point 
are. And the sooner you submit your writ 
ing for this analysis the less likelihood there 
will be of your developing habits which will 
hinder your progress in the dictation classes 
later That is wl ve ge an early sul 


mission of the Junior O. G. A 


Analyze Your Writing 


w skill requires practice, pref 


, 
the traimes 


Training t 
ably under the conditions 
to find in the actual performance « 


lo develop a go 


i the work 


executional skill 


degree ot 


n shorthand writing, it is necessary to write 
write, WRITE shorthand. And then write some 
more Likewise, to lea to recall instantly 
uthmes tor words dictate one must put asice 
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cert pe 1 @acl lay tor practice n re 
alling shorthand characters previously learne 
’ , , . i. adie Gal 
itig na , T Matic \\ c AKL 
tation 
Mr. Swem and Mr. Dupraw, World Cham 
ind writers, analyzed eir notes 
atter every “dictation take” at high speeds 
[hey looked tor taulty outlines—ifaulty either 
style construction or in theory—and wrote 
Certituate of @uperer Murrit 
Leonard © i 
£Onare CUuMmMIins 
having prssed the prescribed tof winh dix lose, 
Cxcephonal oArnitry m the writing of (regy 
Shorthand, and having recerved the indonemeni 
| the ( cenmuttee of Examanen, vw swarded the 
ertifcate as ervdence of Supenor Mera 
io Te 
+ Yu 
Manual 
——- 
Well Worth the Winning 
em over correctly many times, until they de- 
veloped the highest possible speed on them 
dictation there can be no hesitation 


utline is flashed to th 


with 


1e 
; 


mind simul 
’ 


taneously the spoken wo! am repro 


duced instantly, or it is useless 


Dose Shorthand Amnesia on Dictation 
What about this writer who remembers the 
utlines except under stress of dictation?” you 
k. Perhaps you've been similarly afflicted 
Chis writer may be suffering from nervous 
ness born of fear of forgetting, which inter 
teres with the proper functioning of his mind 
it these times. Our recommendation for over 
ming the difficulty is more practice in writ 
from dictation, until shorthand 
writing is as natural an impulse as lifting a 
rk to carry food to the lips 


ng verbatim 


Write and read shorthand at every possibl 


chance and under every available condition 
Read shorthand for the joy of reading, hold 
ng the mind firmly to the task of mentally 


ecording pictures of outlines. Make a 


typewritten transcript of some of these plates 


new 
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n the Magazine |! some member of the tam 
ily subsequently lictate to you. If you are 
not able to recall a { the outlines for what 
you are writing, read the article or story 
again more care y and attentively Aga 
write it n dictat Develop the habit of 
making menta tlines tor the words you 
read in the n ng newspape ot allowing 
e practice t terfere with your normal 
reading speed horce ¢ mind to attention 


md action 


Practice every da 


y to merease your speed 


ind skill in reproducing shorthand outlines 
One-half hour of determined practice from 
lictation is not t much time to devote each 
lay to the acquisition of a skill upon whi 
your tortune an elihood later on is to de 
pend. It is a platitude to say you get out of 
anytinng exactly what you put into it, but 
the truth of it is nowhere so truly revealed 
as in the art of shorthand writing Short 
and will serve you only to the extent that 
| ave mastere ts usetuines 
Ride "Em Cowboy! 

At first you may feel in somewhat the same 
predicament as the tenderfoot who one day 
while on a ranch | his holiday, decided he 
wanted to learn t e a horse. Approaching 
iid Tex, he ask w he should go about it 
Helplessness swam in Tex's eyes as he tried 
to explain. Finally, in desperation he mounted 
his own pony and rode tor his questioner—s« 


beautifully that even the would-be rider ex 
perienced a sense of accomplishment. After a 
little Tex returned, and scratching his head 
thoughtfully declared, “| dunno how to t 
you to ride. You git a horse in’ ride! It 
just takes practice, and lots of it at's all!” 
That ts the way one leat t id and write 


shorthand skillfully 


Attention, O. 


H 


Vi secure 
ertificate yet? 


you 


Holders of the O 


eligible to try for the 
a mighty attractive 
certificate to have I 
who is the possessor 
ment Day comes alot 
rhe regular O. G 
used for Superior M 
be written with pen a1 
does not come up t 
will be returned with 


yutlines and sugges 


\ special circul 


liar t 
award will be mailed 
gest that you write f 


G. A. Members! 


-d your Superior Merit 
G. A. Certificate are 
higher award, which 
as well as worth-while 
’roud will be the student 
of it when Commence 

at 

A. Test copy should be 
erit rating, but it must 
id ink. If the specimer 
the required standard it 


detailed criticisms of the 


ons for further practice 
elling about this higher 
upon request. We sug 
wr this first 
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Shorthand Style and 


S you receive this magazine the Creden- 

tials Department is being buried under 

an avalanche of Contest papers truly as 
beautiful and exciting as a genuine snow- 
storm. Every nook and cranny of space in 
this office holds its burden. At every desk 
busy workers are trying to clear a “path” for 
carrying on the work. Exclamations of de 
light are frequent, as an especially beautiful 
example of shorthand writing comes into 
view; and the work, though hard, is an occa- 
sion for joy. Again, there are exclamations 
of regret—“If only she had learned to turn 
the circle smoothly,” or “This writer could have 
qualified for the pin, if only he had lifted his 
pen in the get-away stroke at the end of out- 
lines,” “Too bad Mary didn’t learn to write 
fr, because she has good fluency.” It is al- 
wavs on the “if” that the paper is reluctantly 
laid aside as out of the running for a prize. 


WHY THESE “IF’S”? It is vastly more 
simple and easy to write shorthand correctly 
and as it should be written; otherwise we 
wouldn't require you to write it that way 
When we tell you that an outline should be 
written this way or that, it is because through 
experience we find that greater facility of 
writing and legibility in transcribing is made 
possible by so doing. 

Take as an instance v/ in this month’s drills 
If you have been struggling to write words 
containing this combination and let v hang 
over the rail like a seasick sailor, you will 
find your position just about as awkward as 
he does. Write v up, chest out, in wv! and vr! 
Make independent soldiers out of this parade 
of outlines in Drill I! Note how gracefully 
and smoothly the circle is turned, and the 
good difference in size. See how much easier 
it is to execute the outlines frigate, freak, and 
fleck when f is written with a correct cur- 
vature and slant. Akf and akv are written 
with the same general motion as that used to 
write the first part of the capital letter m 
Easy and beautiful to write, isn’t it? Did 
you notice how deftly the circle is turned? 


MORE SWANS. If you have ever 
watched the graceful, white swan as with head 
up and eyes alert he glides away from the 
shore at your approach, you will see the re- 
semblance in our next group of outlines. Af 
ter practicing them for a while the outlines 
come quite easily to the hand, and facility in 
writing these combinations is what we are 
striving for. Close the circles, but do not re- 
trace them. The first movement of the hand 





By FLORENCE 


ry 


Pluency Drill I 


7 


pe) 


Precision Drill I 


- 


? 


~, 
Precision Drill II 


4. fg 
C ' 
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Speed Studies, No. 7 


ELAINE ULRICH 


these nings should be to the left a up 
Row Pr ) ward in a smooth circular motio1 
2 } PRECISION, PLEASI Our next drill 
y - requires more alert study and practice nake 
the outlines correctly Care must be take 
Fj if /, , especially, in writing such combinations as gaf 
 : cab, etc., so as to fit the circle wy ely t 
the back of g and k. This drill also serves as 
Fluency Driii Il a review of combinations previously studied 
a and you should, therefore, develop as mucl 
bff = Pd j speed as possible on the outlines 
b 
“ A DIFFERENT MOTION [There is a 
J— similarity in the motion of writing / to a 
c very bad figure 9. We have see me writers 
make the figure 9 about as legibly, too! The 
curve of the downward character cep 
at the base, which enables you ch 
d, t, m, etc., facilely Do not pause at the 
Fi junction of the strokes, but cor e you 
practice on the combinations unt art 
writing the complete outline rm ul 
Precision Drill III without a perceptible pause at the g 
The combinations in Fluency Drill II will 
be easier for some of you. The greater dey 
yf curvature is at the beginning f and 2 
and tacilitates handling 
TINY CIRCLES! Perhaps a slight fings 
action, if employed in turning the rcle, wil 
help you to make the circle ver mall, a 
must be written in peach. It is really a pivot 
turn, with a straight dash downward at the 
end of the outline. Having learned the knack 
of turning the circle in gap, y W fis t 
easy to acquire the little trick of ha ‘ 
Facility Practice II circle in bam and ban. Write the straight lines 
perfectly straight, so that there will b " 
casion for misreading then Phe n 
in the next Facility drill are among our favor 
ites. There is a feeling of beauty in executing 
them—a graceful, rhythmic g] lik walt 
step in musi Develop the est p le 
speed and accuracy on this group, being way 
on guard to prevent making strai es for 
curves 
COMMON JOININGS. Having k ed ti 
write f and v correct) ur last di Ww be 
simple The combinations are among the 
y common ones to be four nm the tem. and 
so the more skill you dev them the 
better will be your ultimate writ peed 
Make good strong irves al keep 7 t the 
end in raf 
The Analytical Study embraces ymmor1 
circle joinings that every shorthand artist w 
master before he applies for his Superior 
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Stenographers’ Contest Echoes 
Typewriting Awards Made 
O. A. 1. Pins f £ O. A. T. Certificates 
in the Stenographers 
Vileanor Armstrong. La Contest 
Acquisitior Divtisior Z 
Tennessee Valley Author! 
Savannah Tennessee } \ h Ml 
hrieda Baehnisect Jear Ste | ‘ pa se ; ~ Ss ~ ¢ 
‘‘ourt Greenlawrt New Ad g Det ws om 
York - Ming ta Sher Pa vu ' 
} ma Lee Ba ‘ W“ , Knowles “ I + Stree = _" 
rwelfth Street, D eet iiaban Selme, Alsbame Massa 
lowa M ta } ” ‘ Q 4 . 
\Mlary Pa ne “ I"ine ment ‘P,P I _ WW 
ille Ga Company Ime Katherine Kra ' Plerr . h Dekota 
Pinevild , a Film Industrie Ir 177¢ : eo , . 
neler . — Broadway, New York, N. Y¥ Vietoria RB k. BR 
lboris Baud 104 West &4 af ' d as 1 ery New " 
Street, New York, N. Y ane wun , Lena Sellhere. 4720 Dick GW 
Street, Hornell, New Yor 
\iae Rene Tfutler Avenue Chicag I 
Merchants Nat Bank = ‘tele MacFarl Edwa Dorothy Spangle, 1224 Ea 
Building. Fort Smith I High Seb Santa Clara. Ventura F. Wood 
Arkansas Auburn, Maine California M & Son, M 
lLoulse Capelli Shepherd I> t FE. MeMain Mot Irene ¥ Runkle New Hamre 
Knapp Appletor In r YMCA, Montclair ls , M. Ziegenf 
Fresno, California Ne Jersey Mis Ww wle Se ‘ Sh fT or ‘ 
Elsie Englund, Brainerd Hazel Pet Litehfleld servation Service. Stafford H F 
Minnesota Ml Ariz . 
_ : » 
How Your Transcripts Should Have Read 
TEVER iway a periectly good mis la ur mistake ; 
~™ take. It may be a stepping-stone to su ind how s| deg t g rig 
cess if regarded trankly, and in any ase it t don't try to ge t g Ww 
reveals character inv one when eithe sanery! A 
A mistake can usually teach you more than ill, don’t simply e 1 as thoug 
success, though possibly the manner of the were an insult to be s t being | 
teaching be less pleasant; but there was never tect in everything 
a mistake yet that didn’t have the markings of If the mistakes iking e t 
a fine stepping-ston The first essential to sult of carelessnmess—as 1 t . 
using a mistake as an asset is to be perfectly ourself firmly l ediate r s 
frank about its be ing a mistake So do not try t is a flaw in 1T Wi te at 
to “kid” yourself into thinking that, after all eing revealed t ! t \ 
it was not a mistake. You lose one of its great play the very mischief w 
est benefits—that of warning—in yielding to ~hances 
this temptation If your mistakes es 9 
A mistake has more possibilities than that of start right now t . etter vy. 
warning, however: It shows you the wrong Never be ashamed of not knowing. but rathe 
side of things, the seams and the lining. It ts ‘f the failure to seize the ance t ! 
like turning a coat inside out to see how it is And don't be cast dow1 . _ Show 
made. You know a lot more about the matter me the man who has mad stakes a 
than if you had seen only the right side. vill show you a man w! ‘ anvt g : 
When you are “called down” in the office, o but the one who gets \ ‘ gs 
the store, or the classroom, talk the trouble vho finds success is t llow w ' 
over frankly, clearly, and kindly with vour sense to use his mistakes as s 
superior. Be sure that you understand exactly huilding material 
SUMMARY OF JOHN WILLIAM DOE'S PAID-UP INSURANCE POLICIES 
Copy for March Senior O. A. T. Test—Part Ii 
Face ) ear Total T otal Ver Cash 
Amount Issued Preminms Dividends Oatlay l alec 
$2,500 1897 $1,492.00 $803.87 $688.13 $1,637.50 
1,000 1899 532.00 246.55 7R5.45 SS1.00 
5,000 1901 3,220.00 1.776.658 1,443.35 3,160.00 
1,200 1902 963.12 398.69 564.43 758.00 
10,000 1903 6,603.30 4,118.70 2,484.60 6,210.00 
4,000 1904 3,243.78 1,454.32 1,789.46 2,528.00 
1,038 1905 762.66 394.78 367 88 656.00 
1,000 1910 728.90 243.92 484.98 632.00 
2,000 1911 1,480.7: 481.42 999.33 1,264.00 
5,000 1911 3,715.04 1,159.25 2,555.79 3,105.00 
12,500 1914 8,157.13 1,785.15 6,371.98 7,375.00 
2'500 1917 1,711.23 276.55 1434.68 1'475.00 
$47,738 $32,609.91 $13,139.85 $19,470.06 $29,351.50 
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March Test Material 
- ré " -_ - “ . Tl “= fice Ht he - ‘ hie 
ne ler ‘ 


Instructions for W riting 
the O. G. A. Test 


your ability te write 





These tests are te determine 
sherthand smeothly. fueentiy. and accurately Any 
beginning student whe is able te make a creditable 
epy of the Junior Test (page 313) may submit it 
for the Progress Pin The test belew fer the 
0. G. A. Membership Certificate. can be written by 
any ome whe has completed the Eighth Chapter of 
the Manual 

Practice the tests as often as you like. comparing 
your notes with the printed plates until yeu have 
preduced a copy in your best writing style Ask 
your teacher te criticize your writing as yeu prac 
tice. Observe prepertion in lengths. correct size of 
ircles, good formation of urves. and feency of 
execution 

‘ ~ 


These test * fer the adva ‘ 

‘ already hold he Jt r ov 4 T ‘ 
have passed the ( ompete Ty pis “pee 
werds a @ . Make a copy of the 
er im veur beet atwie 5 ua za 

Z preperty (’n a separate she as ft 
the table or how « Job “ 


Junior O. A. T. Test "=< 


cepy ef the fellewing 


Make a neat and attractive 
fer the Junior test this menth Te secure the Cer 
tiicate vou must make a perfect copy witheut ‘ 
errers or strikeovers Geed ribben,. clean type, even . 
margins. and even teuch wi impreve the appear 
ance of your paper. and might even enable yeu t« 
, preduce a copy werthy ef Henerable Mention and 
the geld emblem pin mn addition te the Certificate 
‘ 
™N ‘ . 7 
. & > » § 


“ ¢ mat 
paragraph 
art Il) type 

am Dee's 
: 
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> Contest Echoe 
Stenographers’ Contest Echoes 
Typewriting Awards Made 
O. A. T. Pins Ly & ° O. A. 7. Certificates 
in the Stenographers 
, ong ’ \ 1 f R 
Kleanor Armstrong, Lea Contest -* 
Acquisition Divisior box D. Morgant 
Tennessee Valley Authority Virginia 
Savannah, Tennessee ' } Joh Norther Katherine M. Mintl s t I berg. 2 My 
hrieda Baehnisch Jean States Power Compans Seventh Street. Saler Street, Reedsbur WW 
Court, Greenlawt New Advertising Dept.. St Ohio 
York aul, Minnesota lelia Sheffey Pattersor \lbert ‘ Morrie 
hmma Lee Bailes io; )=6W Lavern Knowles. 221 We 1312 Lapsley Street Meadow Street, Nort? 
rwelfth Street Davenport Street, Minneapolis Selma Alabama \ ' Massact a t 
lowa Minnesota Ferne C. Questad, D ib 4. Rhyar G 
i Coe oe von Katherine Krall, Consolidated ment of Public Instructior Street, N. W " 
ille Ga Company Ine : a Pierre, South Dakota D. ¢ 
r in , Film Industries, In 177é , ” R : 
inet juisian > o > "to udo J rt 4 Ss 
€ Aulsiana Broadway, New York, N. ¥ Victoria Rudovick, R. I ' 
Doris Baud, 104 West 84 1 Somerville, New Jersey Ge a 
. Anna M. Leukanics, 8&8 Park ° 
Street. New York, N. Y t oH uN Yort Lena Sellberg. 4730 Dicker Edith ¢ Wilshaw, Th “ 
Stree rne ew r 
Mae Rene [Butler ao 2 . Avenue, Chicago, Illinol Per Power Compa 
Merchants National Bani Helen = MacFarland Edward Dorothy Spangle, 1224 Ea ‘ nsbu Pennsylvania 
Building. Fort Smith Little High Sehool Santa Clara, Ventura Roland F. Woodbury, J. J 
Arkansas Auburn, Maine California Moreau & Son. Manct 
Louise Capelli Shepherd Dorothy E. MeMain Mor Irene Voinche. Runkle New Hampshire 
Knapp - Appletor In lair YMCA, Montclair Louisiana Irene M. Ziegenfu 
Fresno, California New Jersey Olive Walpole, Soll Sheriff’s Office, ¢ 
Elsie Englund Brainerd Hazel Teter Litehfield servation Service Staffor’! House Easton ens 
Minnesota Minnesota Arizona 
van , . . 
How Your Transcripts Should Have Read 
7 , , aki 
EVER throw away a periectly good mis- vhat your mistake was—what he thinks it was 
2 take. It may be a stepping-stone to suc and how you should go about the thing right 
cess if regarded frankly, and in any case it But don’t try to get an understanding with 
reveals character iny one when either you or he is angry! Above 
A mistake can usually teach you more than ill, don’t simply get mad and act as though it 
success, though possibly the manner of the were an insult to be accused of not being per 


teaching be less pleasant; but there was never 
a mistake yet that didn’t have the markings of 
a fine stepping-stone. The first essential to 
using a mistake as an asset is to be perfectly 
frank about its being a mistake. So do not try 
to “kid” yourself into thinking that, after all, 
it was not a mistake. You lose one of its great 
benefits—that of warning—in yielding to 
this temptation 

A mistake has more possibilities than that of 
warning, however: It shows you the wrong 
side of things, the seams and the lining. It is 
like turning a coat inside out to see how it is 
made. You know a lot more about the matter 
than if you had seen only the right side. 

When you are “called down” in the office, o1 


est 


fect in eve 


rything 


If the mistakes you are making are the ri 
sult of carelessness—as they often are—take« 
vourself firmly in hand immediately, because 
it is a flaw in your own character that is 
being revealed to you, and one that will 
play the very mischief with all your futuré 


chances. 


If your mistakes are the result of ignorance 


start 


right 


now to learn 


Never be ashamed of not knowing, but rather 


»f the failure to seize 


the 


And don't be cast down and 


me the man who has made 


will show you a man who 1 


but the one who gets on 


better You can 
chance to find out 
discouraged. “Show 


no mistakes and | 


ever did anything 
who does things atl 





the store, or the classroom, talk the trouble who finds success is the fellow who had the 
over frankly, clearly, and kindly with your sense to use his mistakes as so much life 
superior. Be sure that you understand exactly building material 
SUMMARY OF JOHN WILLIAM DOE’S PAID-UP INSURANCE POLICIES 
(Copy for March Senior O. A. 7. Test—Part Ii 
Face Year Total T otal Ner Cash 
Amount Issued Preminms Dividends Outlay Value 
$2,500 1897 $1,492.00 $803.87 $688.13 $1,637.50 
1,000 1899 532.00 246.55 285.45 551.00 
5,000 1901 3,220.00 1,776.65 1,443.35 3,160.00 
1,200 1902 963.12 398.69 564.43 758.00 
10,000 1903 6,603.30 4,118.70 2,484.60 6,210.00 
4,000 1904 3,243.78 1,454.32 1,789.46 2,528.00 
1,038 1905 762.66 394.78 367.88 656.00 
1,000 1910 728.90 243.92 484.98 632.00 
2,000 1911 1,480.75 481.42 999.33 1,264.00 
5,000 1911 3,715.04 1,159.25 2,555.79 3,105.00 
12,500 1914 8,157.13 1,785.15 6,371.98 7,375.00 
2,500 1917 1,711.23 276.55 1,434.68 1,475.00 
$47,738 $32,609.91 $13,139.85 $19,470.06 $29,351.50 
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March Test Material 


! af ' tes paper hould be accompanied Oy a typewriter name ‘ pe , nme 
md tmsure accuracy in making out certificates Warch cop i membership te 
antil April 25, 1936 


Instructions for W riting | ' , rows to 
the O. G. A. Test Id at no time be a stra ~ nang 


[ype rhythmica tapping ea wit ‘ 
These tests are te determine your ability te write ime pres 1 I t t ior t 
shorthand smoothly. fluently, and accurately. Any tet wMNearal ° 4 . ‘ . 
beginning student whe is able to make a creditable _—! 


copy of the Junior Test (page 313) may submit it I 
for the Progress Pin The test below for the olitly wit rie ' et ' 
©. G. A. Membership Certificate, can be written by 
any one who has completed the Eighth Chapter of 





the Manual ven | t t 
Practice the tests as often as you like, comparing | of { ' ' 
your notes with the printed plates until you have rk , nas P \ 
produced a copy in your best writing style Ask : 
your teacher to criticize your writing as you prac t 
tice. Observe proportion in lengths, correct size of rder n t ‘ t 
circles, good formation of curves, and fluency of pv. tyne S re 
ry) Vp 
execution Ms SJ) . 
ive bes ( ) \ ! 
‘ 7 * 
" TY i ’ \ i ‘ ‘ cy is , . 
‘ » much p t get At 
Ihe ver R 1 te ¢ tn dw h ) f 
. essat , rder + prod ttle great \ ‘ 
\ fores Mor » ve vol 7 et 
f luced neither is great etter t I t 
a whethe t be writ yy yt g cist iiged 
‘ 1 
wee nee is al wt . vy and painstak 
g abor nd g wt n the growing 
rocess 5 mu wast l lo something 


reat, nature works long and with earnest Senior O. A. T. Test 
+ . 


exct 
It is well to 1 er these facts occasionally , 

7 ' . ~ _ This test is for the advanced typing students whe 

elp prevent us trom placing too hig already hold the Junior O A T. Certificate and 

timate n the work we have al! lv done have passed the Competent Typist Speed Test at 40 


words a minute Make a copy of the following mat 
ter in your best style, punctuating and paragraph 
ing properly On a separate sheet (as Part Il) type 
the table on page 308, showing John William Doe's 


Junior d). \. _ Test insurance investments 





S \ ) 
Make a neat and attractive copy of the following : 
fer the Junior test this month. Te secure the Cer e€ accom! 1 
tificate you must make a perfect copy, without f ti pol . ‘ 
: : 
errors or strikeovers Good ribbon, clean type, even 
margins, and even touch will improve the appear s frst 
ance of your paper, and might even enable you te e was 
produce a copy worthy of Honorable Mention and ” 
the gold emblem pin in addition to the Certificate ’ ! 
’ thie 1) . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Because t appearance ol tlhe letter creates the tot ‘ nm ft 
he Gee { , fay hI mpress aliens , 
must taken to make the typewritter lraw rou $1900% , nvert 
. te ¢ ‘ W ] ive a direc earing on the sat ot ; eV ; 4 ‘ \ ‘ 
ca A rk Kee} the type ci proximat SISO 4 
| ; 
vell ec dic« ‘ ‘ ne i the le ma f 4 ' e wil 
‘ loge om wit dust and dirt \ we tor , i 
Iven t brush will aid in a thoroug ends i [ to 
ca o > dged typew y _ t t ] ; Vel ry } r ‘ 
artistic t dithcult to read n p ‘ ‘ n the ta ont ¢ , 
. . * - ' 
Xubbing a little 1icK occas nally m the esting total « $19470 ¢ t } 
platen and paper-holder rollers, not only cleans le cas fe f $29 woul _ mee & 
them but keeps the rubber “live” (prevents its that 
ardening and growing “grooved” from the ilso cons r that ' ever uth ¢ 
pounding of the keys) so that it will hold the prenuun [ f ] may | 
paper firmly 1 the machine nal times t . ' an there he 
Use a good ribbon, and see that it is prop any doubt as t fe insurance being a ind 


idjusted in the ribbon guide al s< savings and protection plan 
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March Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words 
for each error to get net words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 

Strokes 
We finally reached a lookout point on a hill that gave 55 
us a most delightful vista of Japanese country life. There 114 


were little plots of rice land, where farmers were working 173 
knee-deep in the muddy, watery soil, groups of small farm 231 


houses, and, what we enjoyed most of all, the cherry trees 289 
in bloom. They were scattered here, there, and every- 342 
where, all over the landscape, in orchards and in gardens. 402 

Can you picture the scene? Such masses of wonder- 451 
ful pink petals out in the fields and the single trees set 510 
around the farmhouses. We lingered a long while to 562 
enjoy what our roaming eyes beheld. We had never seen 617 
anything like it. And Amy was already concocting 666 
phrases to describe the landscape in the next letter she 722 
would write to the folks back home. Once she exclaimed, 779 
“Are there really words to describe what I see!” Dwelling 839 
upon the expanse of natural beauty before us, noting the 896 
friendly features that marked the humblest home and the 952 
smallest garden, we sought adjectives that would convey 1008 
our impressions to the family and friends. . 1052 

It is the beautiful cherry blooms that make April 1103 
such an ideal month to tour Japan. At all times one can 1160 
enjoy the dwarf pine and bamboo trees, the azaleas and 1215 
many other kinds of flowers; but it is the fascination of 1273 
the cherry blossoms at their best that makes a visit in the 1333 
spring so memorable. By starting the latter part of 1386 
March and traveling until early May, one can see the 1439 
many varieties in all their splendor in the different dis- 1496 
tricts. 1505 

“Japan is the land of flowers and has probably sup- 1555 
plied more flowering shrubs and trees to the gardens of 1611 


the world than any other country,” Amy read from her 1664 
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official guide. “In the spring the land is covered with 
what is regarded as the ideal flower of Japan, the cherry, 
of which there are over a hundred varieties. The beauty 
of the setting in which the cherry trees are placed en- 
hances their loveliness in some localities; while in others 
the immense number of the trees is the most striking fea- 
ture, the whole valley and mountainside being covered 
with a cloud of blossoms.” 

Not to be outdone I turned to my own guide. I read, 
“The blossoms attain their finest achievement in early 
April, at which time Tokyo is a beautiful bower. The 
wild, original trees grow in the mountain forests. From 
them a great number of varieties has been produced, some 
with blossoms a pale indigo and others yellow. Blossoms 
last about one week, and then the petals fall.” 

There is an annual cherry festival held in Tokyo 
which is worth visiting if admission cards can be obtained 
during the time that the blooms are at their best. This 
is not always possible, as it is conducted under auspices 
of the government and a certain amount of red tape is 
necessary. However, the event shows the interest that is 
taken in this particular flower. There are other flower 
seasons, such as the plum and the wisteria. 

After our ramble through Japan, we could easily un- 
derstand why we had heard the name Flowery Kingdom 
applied to the country. You would not think that flowers 
would be so numerous or so lovely in a land of earth- 
quakes, but that is the fact nevertheless. Of course, there 
are many other sights to enjoy in Japan, but we can never 
forget the flowers, least of all the cherry trees, the blos- 
soms of which cast such a spell over us for several weeks 
wherever we went.—“Cherry Blossom Time in Japan,” 


by Surrey Ingram. 
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Students who received C.T. certificates at 50 words a minute last 
7 year may receive the pin for 60 words a minute if the teacher - 
will request a pin on the report blank when submitting tests. 
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IN SHORTHAND REPORTING 





THE 


THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





MENTAL BACKGROUND 


IS A VERY VITAL FACTOR 


Says CHARLES LEE SWEM 
Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


WN PEED is absolutely necessary; reading 
ability must also be present, but there is 

one other factor vital to the making of a 
competent, well-rounded reporter. That factor 
I shall call, for lack of a more specific term, 
I do not refer to edu- 
nor to brain power, nor to 


‘mental background.” 
cation necessarily, 
any specihc ment il training 
rather, to a peculiar type of mental equipment 
that lends itself to reporting and its varied 
requirements. The average competent reporter 
need not be an educated man, as formal educa 


I have reference, 


tion goes, nor an exceptionally intelligent man, 
although either of these attributes will never 
come amiss; but he must be a keenly alert man 
He must at least have perception, if he does 
he must 


not possess knowledge or education; 


be able to perceive the reason for things that 
he does not know 
Must Take All Comers 
There is no more versatile-minded person 


in the world than the competent, experienced 
shorthand reporter. Here is a man who in the 
daily course of his work hears, comprehends, 
and translates into shorthand symbols the jar 
gon of a dozen dialects and the 
menclature of a hundred professions 
field of medicine alone his comprehension must 


special no- 
In the 
terminology of each and every 
into which that highly specialized 
human knowledge is divided and 
subdivided. He must understand the 
of the chemist, the geologist, and the me- 
chanical engineer, and be able to go along on 
even terms with the judge and the lawyer who 
have spent a lifetime cramming their heads 
with legal lore 

None of this diversified knowledge and com 
prehension need penetrate deeper than a mere 
surface scratching, sufficient to recognize and 
to make sense of what he hears, but it must 
be deep enough to be recognized promptly and 
written rapidly It cannot be puzzled out at 
leisure, something grasped vaguely from the 
context; it must evoke a responsive reaction 


embrace the 
speciality 
branch of 


language 


nstant'y or it is knowledge that is useless 
Superficial as it may be, it must be knowledge 
well learned and “on tap” for instant use. 


Hear All, Comprehend All, and Get it Down 

Such a fund of available information is not 
any shorthand reporter when 
he starts out; it cannot be, for there is no 
school to teach it and no capable of 
gulp The point | 
a remarkable head 
but that a special 
type of mentality is essential! to get it all “on 
the run,” as it No reporter during the 
first years of his actual reporting experience 
into a 


he never 


the equipment of 
head 
grasping it all in one 
make is not that it requires 
to acquire such information, 


1 


were 


knows when he is going to run case 


involving a technical tern logy that 
heard before, terms that he never suspected to 
exist. Even the man who | 
more of years in the craft can never be certain 
that something new will not be sprung on him 
the day after tomorrow The sum total of 
available knowledge is so great that no head is 


large enough to hold an appreciable fraction 
part of 


lias spent a score orf 


of it at any one time. Yet, when any 
that knowledge is paraded before him, the re 
porter is instantly 


what is being said and to jot it down in recog 


expected to comprehend 
nizable shorthand symbols. It may be the first 
life that he has ever heard any 
uttered by a speaker 


time in his 
thing like it, it may be 
whose accents obscure most of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics, and there may be somebody 
coughing in the back of the room or a Mack 
truck rumbling majestically past the court 
room window. The reporter must hear, com 


prehend, and write 
An Alert and Resourceful Mind 


Only an alert mind could be expected to cope 
with such a problem; and only 


one can handle it adequately. However poor it 


a resourceful 


may be in actual knowledge, such a mind must 
be able to associate, to tie up instantly what it 
hears with some known fact that it does 
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possess, sufficient to create a tangible mental 


picture and to translate it into a shorthand 
symbol. I be onl) haz tline or 

ymbDol. t may be only a hazy itiine oO 
sketch, even a totally erroneous one, but it 


must be a picture of something; it cannot 
a blank. One syllable caught accurately and 


meaningfully will frequently enable such a 


mind later, when 


of 


not possess al 


to hill in the whole pictur: 
to knowledge, in 


books, that it do 


+? } 


Mads alCe 


Ss the way 
reterence 
the moment 

No matter how erudite a 


ally be h bursting 


reporter may 


me, weve! with ex 
7 


perience and knowledge he may be, he will 


never reach the stage where all things that 
reach his ear will be familiar. One of the most 
stimulating factors of reporting is the co 

stant mental growth w s associated witl 
the continual me« g and coping with new 
words, new subject matter, and new ideas. The 
reporter never ceases to g w mentally he 





never reaches the end of his possible devel Pp 
ment; so that the of resourceful 
ness that he must he start he must 
continue to exercise throughout his reporting 
career. It is no more possible that his head 
will be stored with all knowledge at the end 
of his career than it was at the beginning 
Che maxim of the shorthand profession, there 

fore, is “Next to knowing a thing is knowing 
where to find it.” That is what dictionaries 
and encyclopedias are for. The reporter's edu 
cation does not consist x much in const 

tuting himself a depository of some knowledge 


oa t-te 1 i 
as in being an available knowledg¢ 


Shorthand Skill 
dlert Mind 


General Knowledge 
An 


I doubt that it is possibk lay dow " 
curriculum for the educat i prospective 
reporter and to say that that par lar cu 
riculum is the best nearly the best All 
knowledge is valuable t he s rthar 1 re 

rter; everything is grist that comes to his 
mill. If he were t 


spend four years quali 


) . 
fying as a medical man, READING 


he wouldn't find him 





PRACTICE 


On page 317 of this number appears the By the time the ambi 


315 





t t acg s knowledg« 
t s i i in irt more, sp 
ii i y es ¢x sion He cannot al 
rd t ‘ e anything; he must be a sort ot 
menta ick-of-all-trades, master of none ex 
ept reporting 
It | sibi¢ vever State tain | A 
| y i » presct! be certau 
tunda elements of a reporter's traini 
Hen stance, be a practical master 
of | s night with profit know some 
t g Eng terat r at least the mors 
ta $ t s l ive a smat 
‘ g 2 ible acquaintance wit 
l it i ] | y (sTecK piy tor the 
“ I it f many | gl 
il { ands I ecnnica 
i i ick to Greek and Lat root 
and t § rreat i antage be 
I ] vit I i it € t world his 
t WW S¢ e may start ofr The great 
successful reporters practicing their 
t toda ive begun with little more, some 
t sa less than these, plus their writing 
addition, an alert and in 
gn ] est of their education has 
I t t I n the school I experience 
| I re ive written sh rthand, the 
re they have met, broken down 
digestible units, indexed and stored away 
Vocabulary Grows Along with Speed 
It is not generally realized how much the 
er i t gz s thand speed is in itself 
i ed ational tactor and how truly it § an 
ex t I al status of its possessor. It 
I e to acquire gh speed in short 
t at the same time progress pt! 
i 1 the mental capacity of the 
ed ‘ t | | S| ed ts lely 
‘ tel i manual s t hes 
1 i m tre . I 
‘ i i > it 
t Kes [or Q eed i Vv 
( ib lary isa prt luct ol 
ver-increasing knowl 


edge and experience 


self overburdened with second installment of “A Negligence tious student has a 

unnecessary medical! Case,” continuing the series of plater writ- uired reporting speed 
knowledge in reporting ten by Mr. Dupraw for special reading even though he has 
eile practice on court matter. The key to last cas ; 
the many medica! men ( . i speed 


that he will meet on 
the witness stand. A 
| course in an institute of technology would 
€ amiss to prepare him to report some of 
the engineering and highly technical patent 
ases that will come his way at times. There 
s scarcely any type of training provided 
the institutes of learning today that would not 


me time be of vital service to him 


at s 
ist 


could he but avail 


month’s plate appears on page 316. 


a! ne he has already 


nade ag 1 start. The 
wide al ‘ ty | if . t It) atter tl at he has l 
necessity p 1 upon to reach such speed 
has already contributed to his education and has 
tested his resourcefulness in meeting and acquir 
ng new ito Phe very fact that he has 
ittained re gz sper d is proo!t in its¢ lf that 
whatever ll lacks, he es possess the 


keen, inquiring mind 


necessary te report no 
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WHO's WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 
EXAMINER A. ALAN BOWLE 


Introduces 36 More Speedsters 
Winners of the 175-Word Medal 


I is certainly a pleasure to introduce to you City: Dan Mendelblat, Gregg College, Chicag 


a number of ambitious young writers who Mary McCully, Detroit Commercial Colleg: 
have distinguished themselves during the Margaret McKenna, Pace Institute, New York 
vast school year by qualifying for the gold and City, and Rose Modell, Hunter College, New 
enamel Gregg Expert Medal awarded for a \ ork City. 
peed of 175 words a minute Here they are Minnetawa Overstreet, Gregg College, ‘ 


George Abig Pace Institute, New York wo: Anna Prisand, Hunter College, New 
ty and Hele: Aikman, Gregg College, York Citv: Marion Rock ladley Vocat 


cago School, St. Louis, Missour Helen Rollu 
Velma Bartels Brown's Business College, Secretarial Training Sx 1 Los Angeles, Ca 
Springheld, Illinois; Len J. Buckley, Gregg fornia, and Joe Rothst Hunter Colleg« 
lege, Chicagé M. Alice Collins, Gregg New York 
Lf llege, ( hi ago, It he da ( Conroy, Pace In Mi hael Sadin, Pace | titute, Ne W Yi Th 
titute, New York City; Daniel Cummings, City; Henry J. Schreiber, Pace Institut 
Walton School of Commerce, Chicago Dorothy Vedral, Pullman Free School of Mat 
Louis Di Zinno, Hunter College, New York ial Training, Chicag and Ray | W ood 
City; Mrs. Margaret H. Farrell, Secretarial house, Secretarial Training School, Los A 
Training School, Los Angeles, California; veles, California 
Charles B. Flugsrud, and William ]. Flynn, Congratulations, al this good work i 
Pace Institute, New York City Here's hoping you will not stop at this point 
Elizabeth Gray, Walton School of Com but continue on up the shorthand speed ladder 
merce, Chicage Winifred tlolbert, Thomas until you reach 200 words minute Miss Aik 
lefferson High School, Los Angeles, Califor man, Mrs. Farrell, Miss Horswell, and Mr 
a; Jane Horswell, Gregg College, Chicago; Jenkins, whose names appear among the 175 
Pearl C. Houk, Detroit Commercial College, word medalists just listed, have already a 
Detroit, Michigan, and Blanche Hoxsie, Gregg omplished that feat, and have added the Gregg 
| llege Diamond Medal to thei: lection 
Charlotte Jame Gregg College; C. C Jen rhe | xpert Medals ar not confined t the 
kins, Gregg College Mrs. Sara Jerome, Pace 175- and 200-word speed only They are 
nstitute, New York City; Sylvia Keller, Pace awarded in Silver and Gold at 140 and 160 
Institute (whos te on her 175-word test you words a minute. Your examiner will be glad 
lave already seen in these pages a few months to send a sample test and complete informatio 


izo); Blanche Kinnersley, Pace Institute, New on how to conduct the tests. Tests are avail 
| 


York City, and Paul N. Klein, Gregg College ible this month, and again in May. Why don’t 
Muriel Maguth. Pace Institute. New York you try to qualify? 


Key to A NEGLIGENCE CASE—Plate |! 
The shorthand for ti appeared in the February Me 


Q. What is your name A. Harry Lee Q. What kind of a car w | ntif ating 
Q. Where do you live? A. In New York City A. A Ford car 


Q. How long have y ved in this city A. Ap Q. On the day f the t, where were ye 
ximately ten year seated in the truck A. On the ft-hand s 
Q. Where did you live before that time A. Long Q. Does that truck e a left-har rive 4 Y 
sland sit 
Q. What is your business A. I am a salesman Q. Where did the ! pper A. On the 
Q. By whom are you employed A. By the de northwest corne iB Way at Fifth Street 
fendant in this case Q. 1 beg your rdot I j ay the a 
Q. Where is his place of business? A. In uptows nt took place A. On t ! vest 
Manhattar Q. Did you ever sa 
Q. Are you acquair with the plaintiff in this the southwest corner 4. Abs 
actior A. Yes, sit I t Y Are you sure i t that \ Abs te $u 
Q. Have you been subpoenaed to come here \ 1 did not say anything e tl 
Yes sit Q. In whicl lirect we going A. Is 
Q. And you have been called as a witness in behalf southerly directi 
f the defendant? A. Yes, sir, I have Q. Have you any idea v wv B way is 
Q. How old are you at the present time? A. I am the scene of the accident st ’ ge 
0 years of age 4. Taking into considerat - 
i. I shou judge it is wut ¢ feet w 


Q. Do you remember the day this accident happened 
: rE 


A Yes, sir, I remember the date very well To be continued next month 
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A Negligence Case—Il 
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About Leather 


By SISTER MARY EPHRAIM 
Sacred Heart School, Pocahontas, Iowa 


For Use After Chapter Nine of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


Written by HENRIETTE IL. CLARK 
Augusta College, Rock Island, Illinois 


For Use with Chapter Four of the Manual 








Graded Letters 


Written by FRANCES C. MYERS 
East Commerce High School, Detroit, Michigan 


For Use with Chapter Five of the Manual 
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Where Is Thy Sting? 
By CHARLES L. SWEM 


Copyright, 192 by Frank A. Munsey Company in the “ All-Story” Magazine 
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To be continued next month 


Cheerfulness 
By PAUL WESLEY IVEY. Ph.D 
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As It Used To Be 


. By CHARLES S. BROOKS 





. » In the “Yale Review” 
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Aetual Business Letters 


From the prize-winning sets submitted in the last Gregg News Letter Contest 
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Tyson’s Tickets Tell Human Tales 


Says KENNETH ANDREWS 


In the “Rockefeller Center Weekly” 
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4 Funny STORIES 


Why Bother? 
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